io8                The Mahabharata; A Criticism.
The first king of note among the descendants of Puru
is Dushyanta. The story of Dushyanta and Shakuntala
the Apsara is known to every reader of Sanskrit poetry,
for the beautiful drama of Kaiidas * the lost ring/ about
which Goethe is so enthusiastic in his admiration,
is based' on that history. But the Shakuntala of the
Mahabharata is vastly different from the Shakuntala of
Kaiidas. She is not a refined timorous lady as Kaiidas
has made her, but an honest country girl full of the
dignity of moral, greatness. She had married the king
by choice when he had come accidently to her father's
"hermitage during her father's absence in the jungles, and
there was no witness to their marriage. And when,
after some years, she went with her son from her parents'
hut to the capital of her husband, and the king in open
court denied having ever married her, she exclaimed,
"Truth" is more precious than kings and even children,"
and she disclaimed to seek the company any longer
of a man who had no respect for truth, even though he
was her husband. At last the king, who had only
sought this device to convince his people, took her into
his household on hearing a voice from heaven that she
was indeed his wife. Bharata was the offspring of this
union of choice and moral strength, and became the most
illustrious king of the family of Puru. He appears
to have conquered and sacrificed in India as far down
as the confluence of the Jamna and the Ganges, and the
Shatapatha Brahman quotes a historical verse in Kanda
XIX eulogising him for the horse sacrifices he per-
formed on the banks of the Ganges and the Jamna. He
gave his name not only to his descendants but also to